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“FCIND readers all, if you have tollowed 
“79 


—— us thus far you are probably now 
ready for business, and to confess the 
truth, we prefer during the extracting 
season that you stand beside us and help 
us decide upon the best plan to “run” it, 
now that we have you fairly started. 

In the first place, those of you who 
have, like ourselves, been in the habit, 
until recently, of having the hives some 
distance from the extractor, have of course 
been accustomed to removing all of the 
combs from the hive and then taking 
them, at one load, to be emptied. Nowit 
seems to make but little difference wheth- 
er the bees be left destitute of combs un- 
til they are returned or not, for we believe 
they always wait patiently for them, or 
whether the set of combs from the previ- 
ous hive be given them. 

It would seem that the latter course 
would send them to the fields again soon- 
er, and we are quite certain that it makes 
no difference to them whether they have 
their own combs or those from another 
hive, and as a considerable amount of la- 
bor is saved the operator, we shall recom- 
mend the latter. 

The objections are that very soon the 
identity of any hive of bees is lost, and 
you have no particular choice stocks to 
show visitors, for ail hives contain hybrids 
or Italians, just as it happens, and there 
is some danger of throwing a quantity of 
brood and eggs under the care of a colo- 
ny too weak to supply all their wants. 

With the “hexagonal plan” of the api- 
ary each hive is so near one of the doors 
of our bee house that the work is not 
very great if two combs be taken from 
the hive, carried in to be extracted, and 
‘wo empty ones brought back; when 
robbers are not troublesome this plan is 
very simple and does very well. 

The nearer our bees become pure Ital- 
ians the greater is the difficulty of remov- 
ing them from the combs, for the harder 
heavy combs are shaken the more per- 
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sistently they seem to hold on, and brush 
ing off a large number with our buneh of 
asparagus tops is slow business. Now 
comes the poimt where we want “head 
work.” If we take two combs from the 
upper story first, and shake and brush off 
the bees, the same ones will need to be 
“wot off? again, and still again; which ts 
a troublesome process, besides being al- 
most too much even fcr the patience of 
Italians. If they are shaken in front of 
the hive, as we did formerly, they are a 
long time getting in. The thin honey i: 
thrown on the ground and door-step, and 
attracts robbers, and the danger of losing 
the queen is greater than when they are 
shaken on the top of the frames or direct- 
ly into the empty hive. Lifting the top 
story off and doing the lower one first 
partially remedies the difliculty, but Nov- 
ice says although he can carry “stoves,” 
ete., when necessary, he don't “hanker’ 
after the job of lifting an upper story full 
of honey and setting it down “somewhere” 
carefully if it can by any means be avoid 
ed, besides, bees that have been “well 
brought up’ and behave well when han- 
dled in the ordinary manner are almost 
sure to “kick up a row’ when divided in 
this unceremonious way without recourse 
he had to smoke, and we cannot think 
smoke necessary at any time during the 
honey season. 

“Well, Mr. Novice,” says “P.G.,” “what 
would you have? It seems you can nev- 
cr be satisfied.” 

“T would have an extra set of combs for 
the first hive, which should be slid. its 
length backward and a new one put in its 
place containing these combs. Now all 
ve have to do is to shake the bees into 
this hive, and they can proceed with work 
at once. When all the combs are out, 
slide the hive just back of this (at the 
next trellis) back, put the empty one in 
its place and proceed as before.” 

“But, Mr. N., quite a number of bees 
will remain in the empty hive, and possi- 
bly the queen; these must be jarred off, 
and then, when the combs are emptied, 
they must be put somewhere. Why not 
carry the empty hive mato the house, and 
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dian F can arrange the ‘alin ready to be 
placed on the stand at once.” 

“Yes, I have thought of that; our ‘“Sim- 
plicity hivescould be carriedin that man- 
ner very well, but as most of the hives 
are the old style Langstroth, ’twould be 
rather laborious. Again, we could not 
slide the former back on their stands as 
ve have them arranged as well as the lat- 
ter, If one was ‘big and strong’ and ‘felt 
so al the time during tlis hot weather, 
the combs might be placed in an extra 
hive after the bees were removed, taken 
uo and extracted, then placed on the 

and of the next, moving that backward 
as we have mentioned, 

This would make less steps and would 
expedite work considerably, but would 
necessitate carrying an empty hive, or 
rather one story without cover (covers 
honld be loose for this purpose), in doors 
and out continually. 

I presume friend Blakeslee’s aay 
would solve a part of the diffieulty; but 
I can hardly fancy I should like the idea 
at all of having extractor, barrel imple- 
ments, etc., perambulating about among 
ihe hives.” 

“Nor I, either, Mr. N. Our bee house, 
as it is now, since we have two doors, 
painted, etc., is nice and convenient, and 
I wouldn't want to be pushed about in a 
car, no how.’ 

Aud now, fellow bee-keepers, having 
shown vou just the quandary we are in 
at present, we should very much like to 
hear from each and all of you on the sub- 


ject; give your plans and ideas, that we 


may compare notes. 

If the “railroad” solves a part of the 
difliculty, Adair’s “Leng Idea” hive would 
solve the other part, but only at the ex- 


pense of having double the amount of 


cover and bottom board for the same ea- 
pacity as for a two-story hive, and being 
obliged to carry all the hive or none in- 
doors to winter, and having no place 
to keep our extra combs secure unless 
they are all kent in the hive the year 
round, 

“PP. G.” remarks that “‘extracting hon- 
ey by the ton is a laborious operation any 
way we can fix it,’ but we know it can be 
so managed that many useless steps may 
be saved and much heavy lifting avoided. 
it must be done at a season when Jabor 
commands the highest price; few can be 
hired to work thus among bees at all, there- 
lure itis of the utmost importance that 
we economise in the ways we have named. 
We think in our own apiary, as it is now 
arranged, two tons of honey can be got 
ready for shipment with as little labor as 
was required three years ago for one. 
Our barrels are made for us by a cooper 
who keeps bees, and so knows how they 
should be made. They hold about forty- 
four gallons or about four hundred and 
sixty or seventy pounds, and cost us 
about $2 each, transportation extra; they 
are strong enough to ship safely anywhere 
when waxed. 

Several have written us that the beeswax 
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may be halt resin and answer nent 
well, as it can be purchased for about five 
cents per pound in quantities. 

P. $.—Mrs. N. thinks we had better ad- 
vise our friends not to go off and leave 
the resin and wax while melting, for it 
might “boil over,” and also, when on the 
hot stove, it might take fire, besides the 
mixture mixht eet on divers household 
utensils and fabrics from which it is loth 
io quit its hold, unless some one like Novy- 
ice, Who has studied cheinistry in his ear- 
lier years, should happen to be around to 
inform the “distracted feminines’’ that 
beuzine dissolves the waxes and resins as 
readily as hot water dissolves sugar. Not 
that we have had any such trouble—oh, 
no-—-but then considerable trouble might 
hap pen in getting the “pesky stuff’ off the 

stove before it takes fire and burns up the 
( ulinary department, 

PLS. No. 2.--Novice, thinking it ought 
to have a good “bile,” so that so much 
wouldn't stick to the barrels, left it and 
sauntered off to look at the grape vines; 
after he had concluded that it would take 
them until the middle of July to recover 
from the effects of Jast winter's severity 
sufliciently to present a good appearance 
for the photographs, his attention was 
called by the erties of the women and 
dense clouds of biack smoke rolling qui- 
etly over the “simplicity” bee hives. Of 
course his “chemistry” made everything 
all right, but Mrs, N. thinks practical ex- 
perience woul i give a more vivid impres- 
sion of the “stickativeness’ of equal 

arts of coma and wax than anything the 
ooks tell about 
— —~> <m < 

IT Guess that the man who “raises moth 
worms” does it for the same reason. that 
J try tomake all the weed seeds in my 
varden sprout and grow (by stirring the 
vround occasionally during warm weather 
whenever there is no crop on it) in order 
to get them Jarge enough to see them, so 
that |} may have the pleasure of killing 
them. Am 1 right ? 

When a swarm of bees have already 
enough honey to keep them till flowers 
bloom, how much honey” or syrup 
should be fed daily to stimulate them to 
breed during March and April? Is_ it 
necessary to feed daily? 

Josern Sinton, IruaAca, N.Y. 


‘ 
, 
I 


If egys of the moth retain vitality dur- 
ing the winter as seeds of weeds do, your 
plan would answer, but we think they do 
not, and that they only survive the winter 
that are in the combs with live bees. 
Will Prof. Cook tell us if we are correct? 

Our “Editorial Corps’ are divided in 
opinion as to whether feeding is of any 
benefit to stimulate brood rearing when 
a colony has plenty of stores. Novice 
says that when you want brood you mus¢ 
have pollen, that daily feeding is only a 
bother to both bees and owner, 
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CHEAP HIVES, 


Q INCE first describing the cheap form 
iN 

XY of Langstroth hive in the American 
Bee Journal, in our “Gleanings,” many 
comments have appeared in regard to it, 
and most of them, we believe, take the 
ground that because it is cheap, it must 
necessarily be small and inefficient; 
think our readers, however, have under- 
stood that by using two or more as may 
be needed all the room can be furnished 
that is required, and it can be done also 
simply and expeditiously. Por large 
amounts of box honey it had better be 
made double width ¢ as we have explained 
before and this also admits of spreading 
the frames out maevnciay. The covers 
in this case will be better, made of two, 
three, or even four boards ; and instead 


we 
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of matching we would saw in the edges of 


the boards to be joined, with the buzz 
saw about half an inch, by raising the 
table to the proper highth, if the guage 
be set properly, by reversing the board 
we can by two or three saw cuts make a 
nice groove 3-16 by 5 inch in debth. 
Now saw a strip from our § lumber 5-16 
in thickness ttbe driven in the slot thus 
formed between the boards of the cover, 
and we have a joint much less liable to 
leak than the one formed of matched 
lumber. 

The objection raised that the “Simplic- 
ity’ or “dollar” hive is not ornamental 
we shall perhaps be obliged to admit, yet 
where they are painted some light color 
and grapevines be trained to shade each 
one, as we have advised, we think them 
pretty enough. (They should always be 
painted and the color if not white 
shoukhl be light enough to prevent their 
absorbing too much of the heat of the 
sin in hot weather, as dark colors always 
do. With our arrangement of the apiary 
we should also have them all one color). 


So many seem to think a projection of 


the cover necessary, and almost entirely 
on account of the “looks” that we will 
enumerate our reasons for preferring none. 
lirst and formost it would add considera- 
hly to the weight of each hive; and we 
particularly wish our hives fer facility in 
handling to weigh not one ounce more 
than is absolutely necessary. Secondly, 
they would occupy more room, in the 
house, in shipping (by wagon especially) 
or when piled away full of empty combs, 
or when put aside for any purpose until 
wanted, We presume most bee keepers 
have had experience in shipping hives or 
bees of the annoyance caused by the pro- 
Jecting covers “jostling” each other, knock- 
ing tops loose, ete., ete. T hirdly, the 
tendency to warp is much greater with 
the projection, and ‘twould be quite dif: 
ficult to “let the cover in” to the frame 
that holds it to “cross nail” as we do, and 
ihus prevent the possibility of warping. 
Fourthly, the expense for projections on 
fifty or one handred hives is quite an 


item, dial Hevihien we “should find it difti- 
cult to get boards of such width that a 
single one would make the cover as it 
does now easily, for either the Langstroth, 
Gallup, or American hives. Fifthly, we 
could not well have them made bottom 
and cover one and the same thing and so 
that the bevels fit exactly, close and 
tight, no matter how they are piled up, 
hives alone, covers alone, or both to- 
gether. 

We have just sent Mrs. Tupper an 
American hive made “Simplicity” fash 
ion or rather a Simplicity hive made with 
frames just one foot square, and she 
writes us she is so well pleased with it that 
she has a man at work making twenty 
like it. 

This hive is even easier to make than 
the Langstroth because all the boards 
used are of one width, viz: 1!} inches 
finished, and cover and sides are of the 
same dimensions, so that we simply cut 
off from a board 15 inches wide or about 
that, three pieces 16 inches long for sides 
and cover and two pieces 13} inches for 
ends. Now make all to an equal width 
(143) and rabbet out ends of side pieces 
(frames in this hive go crosswise) and 
cut off strips to go around the cover with 
machine as described and illustrated in 
our March number. 

Hinge the cover on one end and make 
the entrance on the same end, and are 
should advise having the entrance with 
this hive fronting the south and let the 
bees go out directly under the grape vine 
trellis, thus giving them unobstructed 
flight even while we are making examin 
ation. 

With a circular saw and power, and 
nice, well seasoned pine boards dressed 
just { thick, we know of no nicer and 
more prcfitable “fun” than making just 
such hives for $1.00 each, but if you want 
really to enjoy it, please be careful in ad- 
justing your guages and don’t make mis 
takes. ‘‘Be sure you are right then vo 
ahead.” The above hive takes ten frames 
just 12 inches square outside dimensions, 
and when the hive is worked two story, if 
we havea prolific queen, it works beauti 
fully, better than the “Gallup” hive to 
our notion, and we used both last season, 
but we hope both Mrs. Tupper and Mr. 
Gallup will excuse us for disagreeing 
with them in preferring the standard 
Langstroth frame for rapid brood rearing. 
However, had we an apiary all of Ameri 
can hives, that is, frames one foot square, 
we presume we should use them so, but 
we would certainly transfer them if we 
had the old kind of frames which are still 
deeper. 

So great is the inconvenience of using 
more than one sized frame that we have 
this present week transferred both our 
Gallup and American hives to our Lany 
stroth frames; not that these hives did 
not do well, but that we were obliged on 
their account to keep an extra extractor 
standing around. "Tis true we might use 
one that would take any sized frame like 
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those now in viisidink: but in our opinion 
this is a grievous error; worse, far worse 
than making heavy and unwieldy, hives 
for the speed required to throw out the 
honey tells, even on superfluous ounces or 
fractions of an ounce. 

As we have our apiary now, every 
com) goes nicely in our light extractor 
and we can work on, until a “barrel is full, 
smoothly-without being called on perhaps 
while a hive is left open, to get out an- 
other extractor or to lift up or strain 
honey, or any such “ foolishness.” 

"Tis true we have one “copy” of the 
Quinby hive but this is not to be extract- 
ed. Their combs are full and sealed, and 
one of our very best colonies is idling 
away their time preparatory to co. nmenc- 
ing in the thirty-two boxes; but as they 
were partly filled with comb jast season, 
we hope to see them finished this, and 
the extra price of box honey will, we 
hope, make up for loss in quantity. 
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Ilave ad one hints el of bones for 13 re, 


per pound. 
> —- o 


We vo are rejoicing now in copions 
showers, but honey don’t show more than 
three pounds per day yet. 

o-—_— <-> 

Ix heads of grain No. 66 read “fthor- 
ough-bred” instead of “rough bred.” 

Ir seems to us that with our present fa- 
cilities we ean expect little from drones 
unless we can keep a strong colony rear- 
ing choice ones in large numbers and de- 
capitate them in the balance of the hives, 
and even then, where common bees are 
kept considerably, it has seemed to us 
they were almost sure to “mixin.” How- 
ever Italians must soon begin to prepon- 
derate (we hear they do in many loeali- 
ties), and then Italians will be the rule 
and blacks the exception. Rear all your 


_ ns persistently from one having the 
inost desirable points; get your neigh- 
bors to do the same, and thoroughbred 
mates will be sure to be the result. 
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ie sv be ee i going to press Satie wish- 
es us to add, that after many experiments 
extract from the upper story 
first, replacing combs as fast as emptied, 
keeping quilt over them if robbers trouble. 
When finished, let them remain until you 
have done the upper story to the next 
hive in the same way, this will secure 
most of the young bees out of the way, 
from the lower combs (see problem 5) 
and they are most difficult to brush off. 
As the upper story is lifted off when 
empty ‘tis much easier, and we should 
the combs as fast as 


he would 


use the quilt over 
they are replaced. 
If hives are far from the extractor a 
light frame of pine sticks covered with 
cloth to keep off robbers is convenient. 
Leave the top loose, except at one side, 
so it can be thrown over the combs, and 
spread a sheet of paper on the bottom to 
prevent honey dripping on the floor. We 
know of nothing to brush off the bees 
equal to a bunch of asparagus tops, make 
it two feet long and bushy enough so that 
when simply rolled in the hand it will 


“roll” off “hybrids” without provoking 
their anger. 
a oe 


from Miss- 


Iv is amusing to read letters 
ourit and Tennessee, saying it is so wet 
that bees can gather no honey, when we 
are parched and dried up here with se- 
vere drouth. An unusual number of bees 
seem to have worn their wings out, and we 
imagine itis because they are obliged to 
visit so many blossoms before getting a 
load. <A friend who “bosses” the print- 
ing of this suggests that they “ snapped 
their wings to pieces, they had got so dry,” 
but bless you, he doen't know. 

Qur index scales show a decrease in 
weight of from one to one and a half lbs. 
between 6 and 9 o'clock a. m., while the 
workers are going out. From this time 
until 12 or 2 p.m. they 
the index back to its former position in 


just about bring 


the morning, and about one pound is 
gained from this until 5 or 6 p. m., be: 
tween Which time and dark it falls rapidly, 
making a total of perhaps 23 or 3 pounds 
This is slow work and 
proceedings 
usual, the 


on an average, 
quite different from the 
of former seasons. <As 
lialians do much the best, and our yield 
of honey is not far from 150 Tbs. of very 
thick honey daily from our entire fifty-six 
colonies, ‘(One more actually played out 
in the month of June.) 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 


from you has hatched one queen, and 

she isa beauty, You do not advertise 
vure and fertile queens for sale: but what of 
it. can’t you send a fellow one? The honey 
we are extracting now (white clover) is so 
thin that I fear it will sour. Do you use a 
Saccharometer to aseertain the degree of 
your honey? What degree will keep and 
what will not? Can you furnish me with 
one” Lthink Mrs- Tupper was very much 
mistaken when she said the extractor Would 
injure the brood if erepery used. Mine 
hatches all right. N. E- Prenvicr, 

Castalia, O, 


iy . 77.—The “setting of eggs’’ I received 
1 


Thanks, Mr. P. We have very few re- 
ports of “eggs for hatching” that are en- 
couraging unless it be where they have 
only been sent short distances. 

Cool nights may have caused the trou- 
ble, and we not only regret the disappoint- 
ment it has caused but will make good 
the amount sent us when it has been a to- 


tal failure if our friends will notify us of 


the fact. 
Soine have succeeded where comb has 


been sent considerable distances, and if 


we learn the secret of success invariably, 
will try again all around. 

No saccharometer is needed at all. 
Don't commence extracting until the 
honey is partially sealed, and no fear 
need be entertained of souring. 

We have at this date (June 20th), near- 
ly two barrels of the thickest honey we 
ever saw, probably on account of the ex- 
treme dry weather. 

No. 78.—I have two queens left, ofie hybrid, 
with about a pint of workers, the other black, 
pie less workers, Isn’ t this a glorious start 


for the first of pune: ? Respectfully, 
R- J. McKer, Laingsburg, Mich. 
N. B.—You will think I write like an old 
acquaintance. Well, having taken the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal several years, may I not 
claim as much? 


Bless your heart, Mr. Melee, and all of 


the other unknown friends among our 
readers, nothing gives Novice greater 
pleasure (no, not even fons of honey) than 
to hear from friends that have followed 
him through successes and reverses for 
years, and to hear that he has assisted and 
made brighter the lives of others, is an 
additional stimulus toward further experi- 
ment. He begs us to add that your let- 
ters are all read with the greatest of in- 
terest even if they do most of them go 
unanswered, In the attempt to have 
them all answered through this depart- 
inent, a pile has accumulated nearly sutli- 
cient for the rest of the year; yet we 
hope to get things in shape suvon, that we 
may be able to give our opinion, at least, 
on all questions proposed, very shortly af- 
ter they are received, 
Ber Hive Corracrk, Mitton, 


BRISBANE. QUEENSLAND. AUSTRALIA, J 

No. 79. Marcu 22d, 1873. J 
Dear Novice :—You will no doubt be a little 
surprised at hearing from the folks on this 
side of the Kiver, but you see you are no 
stranger even in this sunny clime. Your 
articles in the good old Journal have often 
cheered me up when I have been in avery 
low kes, However I lost sight of you for 
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two years after leaving England, and I began 
to think I should never see your name more. 
This is a splendid country for bees. No 
wintering here, the bees are on the wing all 
the yearround. Thebeeis most certainly a 
native of the tropics. My observing hives 
are 2 and 3 feet square; containing omy 6 ul 
single ecard of comb. I simply put a 
across the large frame to support the am. 
The hives open on each side. I raise hun- 
dreds in them of queens. The bees are never 
taken out; the winter, if it can be called 
winter, is not severe enough to kiil bees even 
in aone comb glass hive, in fact we have no 
winter. We can raise queens and have them 
fertilized at any time pring the year. Do 
you want to know what I think of your new 
hive ? Well, [have had yr eut for 200 
of them, and intend to give it the following 
name: ‘*Novicr’s’’ ‘*H1ve ov Hives.’ 
J.Carro.t, Bee-Master to His Excelleney 
The Marquis of Normandy. 

Will our distant friend, if he does re- 
ceive this number, please accept our 
thanks for his kind letter? Does he get 
honey the year round, too, and is the 
quantity per colony per annum after all 
much more than in our own land of frost, 
snow, rain and sunshine alternating ? 
Verily, if Novice is going to be copied 
thus far, it behooves him to tread careful- 
ly in new paths. 

No. 80.—Friend Novice:—In upper stories 
of the Simplicity hive, my bees fasten upper 
and lower frames together, I cut off all the 
comb between but it made no difference : can 
you tell a preventive. Also to make nat- 
ural swarms as early as possible. Should I 
put on surplus frames as soon as the lower 
story is filled or does it make no differance. 

ce. W. Poorer, West Richfield, 0. 

We have more trouble in some cases than 
usual this season of com) being built be- 
iween upper and lower frames; we sup- 
pose because the honey has been procur- 
ed so slowly they have heen averse to 
building in the frames, but preferred to 
lengthen out cells near brood and to 
build between frames over the cluster. 
After they can be got to work strong in 
both stories they usually cease to trouble 
in this way. Putting surplus frame: 
above generally delays swarming but not 
always. Obliging bees to swarm for want 
of room is at the expense of a considera- 
ble loss of honey that they might other- 
wise gather. 

No, 81.—Don’t the bottom board become 
waxed up so that they are unfit for tops? If 
so what is the use of making them just like 
the top? Would nota plain board with slats 
on the ends be just as good ° ? How much 
would you bevel the hives? Your deserip- 
tions are not plain enough for many people. 
As you move the hive forward on the bottom 
board, the back end of the sides raises some, 
which will give a place for worms, unless the 
bees wax it up, which they will be sure to do. 
Have you used your style of bottom hoards 
long enough to know how they work? I hope 
your hive will work all right, for Llike its 
simplicity and its general plan. Yours, 

La Fayette Norris. 

We should seldom use one that had 
done service as bottom board for cover, 
yet we would make them all alike to avoid 
having an extra different piece about the 
hives, for instance, we might have in our 
apiary more covers than bottoms, or the 
reverse, and in making hives we should 
he obliged to get out an extra set of stufl 
for bottoms. We have aimed at “simplie- 
ity’ and brevity. If bevels are made 
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with the simple tool se s March num- 
her, no trouble will be experienced from 
the causes mentioned and we certainly, 
at this date, have no cause to change our 
decision. 

Se eee REE a a et 

A rriexp hands us a circular from N, 
C. Mitchell, 308 Race street, Cincinnati, 
O., from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: 

We guarantee all our studenis who 
come to our apiary and remain with us 
eight days—long enough to take sixteen 
lessons in bee culture—can return to 
their homes and take from any good stand 
of bees they have, from one to three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of honey annually. 
There are some agents that can learn all, 
or enough to commence }usiness, in two 
days, but all had better remain with us 
one week. No agent will be allowed to 
teach any one our mode of making arti- 
ficial comb without our consent. They 
may sell hives and rights and everything 


else, but they must keep our mode of 


comb-making to themselves. ‘The one 
that sends their money to us first is the 
lucky one. 


Now if Mr. M. is equal to the task of 


managing an apiary of one hundred col- 
onies, why don't he keep quiet and have 
an income of $30,000 all himself? We 
presume Aé could make them produce the 
If that would 
he too selfish and he is willing to share 
his great discovery with the world, why 
does he charge forty dollars for just two 
days tuition? (Our readers could all 
learn in two days if any body else could), 
Our Agricultural Colleges are certainly 
behind the times. Again, Mr. °M. and 
several other advertisers should remem- 


highest figures, of course. 


ber that there is no law by which any 
person can be prevented from teaching 
We dont 


know about our foreign friends, but we 


all they know if they choose. 


think our American Bee Journals are 
anxious to give every valuable process 
to their readers as soon as known, and 
the subscription paid entitles them to all, 
even if we “have spent days, months, and 
hundreds of dollars, to accomplish it,” 
When we look over the old numbers of the 
National Bee Journal and notice the dis- 
coveries for artificial fertilization, ete., 
that would be sent for ten or twenty dol- 
lars and the queens that were to be given 
subseribers, we must confess to a feeling 
of doubt about who the “lucky” person 
willbe. We have given Mr. M. the bene- 
fit of a free advertisement and propose to 
“help” all we can, if our readers will only 
send us all such circulars, emanating fio. 
any source whatever. 
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AM only a beginner. I commenced 


= with one colony in 187], in box hives, 
had three swarms: first one decamped 
and third one froze ; they were wintering 
on their sumimer,stands. In 1872 I com- 
menced with two colonies, had three 
swarms, one of which lost their queen 
two days after hiving. I stopped them 
up (till they became reconciled, giving 
them two fr ames ot comb with eggs, larvae 
and brood of all ages) a few days, and 
felt sure they would rear a queen; did 
not examine them again till they began 
to decrease in number, when I found thes 
had no queen, but one or more workers 
laying drone eggs. I examined them 
very carefully and know they had no 
queen. Now the query comes, why did 
they not reara queen; first, there was a 
failure in honey at the time; secondly, 
the laying workers might have prevented 
their rearing a queen. T have commenc- 

ed using the Quinby hive and think it 
about as “good as any. I obtained sixty 
pounds of box honey the past season ; 
will entirely discard boxes in the future 
and use only an extension, or two. story 
hive or both combined, so as to get the 
full benefit of the extractor. Owing to 
the bad luck, | have been forced to ex- 
periment with my bees this winter or 
lose my weak colonies. I cammenced 
to winter them on their summer stands. 
Iixamined them December 24th and 
found my strongest colony in a box hive 
nearly ail smothered and frozen for want 
of ventilation, the queen among the num- 
ber. I obtained a queen from a swarm 
found in the woods, which was also near 
ly all frozen, being apparently dead, but 
after eareful warming two or three hours 
the queen revived with a few bees: they 
were introduced to the queenless hive ; 
making probably a pint of bees in all 
They are now in the family room with 
another very weak colony that IT have 
been feeding since that time. Both 
are dving well February 6th, and 
have commenced breeding. Noise does 
not disturb them in the least but the light 
does very considerably. 

They become restless and uneasy when 
too hot or too cold. When f commenced 
hee-keeping I hardly knew a queen from 
a drone; consequently failed to make it 
pay, not realizing one-fourth the amount 
which I might have done. This set me 
to thinking how I might succeed better ; 
so | began to post up in Apiculture, | 
vot Quinby’ s Bee Book, Colman’s Rural 
World, North American Bee Journal, A. 
I’. Moon’s Forty Yeurs’ Experience and, 
lastly, Novice’s “Gleanings,” which, | 
hope, will be the best of them all, and 
think it fills a very important place. We 
need some one to criticise and expose the 
various humbugs. I intend to get every 
thins else that | can on apiculture, hop- 
ing that by diligence and perseverance I 





may yet succeed and turn the past experi- 
ence to a good account at last. In con- 
clusion I would say to every beginner, 
post up, and thoroughly, too; get one or 
more of the best text books published, al- 
so one or more of the best bee journals. 
Remember that knowledge is power, and 
with this and proper care you willsueceed. 
Anniz Larcu, Ashland, Mo. 

As to why bees at times refuse to rear 
queens trom brood, it is hard to decide. 
'n some of our earlier experiments this 
was often the case, yet for some reason 
or other we have no such failures now. 
We have known a queen with bad wings 
to prevent cells being started thhne and 
again, and thus threaten the ruin of the 
colony until she was hunted out and 
killed. Miss Annie’s example of perse- 
verence is quite commendable, and well 
may she add “knowledge is power’ in bee- 
keeping. By the way, we imagine her 
eX is as fond of power—ié. ¢, the power 
to command the “lords of 
creation, even. 

-_—_ > 


A GOOD WAY TO HIVE A SWARMW. 


SUCCeSS-—-aSs 


guia the queen's wings; attach a 
WY Quinby queen-yard to the hive, and 
when they swarm the queen will usu- 
aly be found movin: about on the bottom 
of the queen-yard. Sometimes she wil 
be surrounded by a cluster of bees. Cage 
the queen and place her at the entrance 
of the new hive, which must be placed as 
near the other as convenient. When the 
swarm is all out, lay a cloth over the 
queen-yard to prevent the bees from re- 
turning to the ol! hive, which you can 
place where you wish to have it remain, 
and liberate the queen. J. Prart, 
Mallet Creek, Medina Co., O. 
Quinby’s queen-yards for an apiary of 
fiity hives or more would be quite an ex- 
pense, and still more of a bother, it seems 
If the ground is kept clean around 
the hive, as we have directed, the queen 
ean be found generally with little trouble, 
anything of the 


to Us. 


without a queen-yard or 
kind. 
<o—_ + 


Cle, 


ean, 


Hives, Extractors, ete., 
course be sent cheaper as freight, bert 


many do not seem to recognize that it 
is quite uncertain as far as time of tran- 
sitis concerned. For instance, we should 
expect to get a bee hive from New York 


by express in at least three days, but if 


we ordered it sent as freight it might 
come ina week, but if it should take three 
weeks we should think it nothing very 
strange. [Hither way is safe, althongh we 
must expect that goods by the latter way 
may be exposed to rough handling and 
rough weather too, perhaps, and so they 
should be more carefully packed. 

Where there is no immediate need of 
the articles, and they exceed 20 or 25 lbs, 
in weight, we shou!d advise via freight 


. 
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SHALE WE EXTRACT FROM THE 
BROOD COMBS ? 


SIVHAT Mrs. Tupper, and in fact the 
aw entire National Convention fell into 
a grievous error in supposing the extract- 
or injured the brood, admits of no ques- 
tion, but Mrs. ‘I's further suggestion that 
nothing be gained by extracting combs 
containing brood is a point that might be 
considered. A case to the point has just 
occurred during the late dry weather. 

Our index scales have shown a daily in- 
crease of two or two and a half Ibs. per 
day, and Novice argued that spreading 
the combs by placing an empty one be- 
tween them would secure all the honey 
uutil they were storing in the upper stor- 
ies. 

Recollect we were so fortunate as to 
have plenty of extra combs which is not 
always the case, but “P. G.” strongly in 
sisted that the better way was to go “right 
through” and extract them all in regular 
order or at least to commence in that way 
and stop whenever it seemed advisable. 
Ihe result was that we obtained nearly 
two barrels as has been stated elsewhere 
and the brood combs were found so filled 
with honey that it was utterly impossible 
for the queen to deposit eggs with any 
kind of convenience, for even the empty 
com's placed in the middle were gener 
ally tilled with honey and pollen. 

The honey was found principally in 
bulged or lengthened cells around near the 
brood, and had evidently been stored and 
capped in a manner that was certainly 
poorer economy of both wax and labor 
than would have been the case had it-been 
stored over the surface of whole combs. 
That the latter result can be secured, was 
shown by two hives that had been extract- 
ed about a week previously, and further 
still the index seales showed a gain of 
three and three-fourth lbs, instead of two 
the day after they had been extracted. 
Was not “P. G.” right ? 

Again our friend G. W. Dean of River 
Styx this county, contends that a single 
story Gallup hive of eighteen frames will 
give as much surplus honey as two or 
more stories, and were it not for the fact 
that Mr. D. gets about as much honey per 
hive as any of us, we might feel surer that 
ie had gone to anotherextreme. In 1870 
he took 900 lbs. from the six hives that 
comprised his apiary, besides making sev- 
eral artificial swarms. He obliges his 
bees to build all worker combs by remov- 
ing their brood to weaker hives when they 
try to build drone comb, and altogether 
he gets a fine lot of honey with but few, 
simple appliances and little labor; and 
now we have just got to the point, for he 
gets all his honey stored around the brood 
and makes it a point to have brood in 
every frame during the honey harvest. 

Mrs. Tupper speaks of natural swarm- 
ing at times when the bees were not, stor- 
ing honey or as she expresses it ‘when 
there is literally no honey to be expects 
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ed.” (See Bee Keepers Mayazine tor 
May.) 

Unless the hive had been previously 
filled from an abundant yield, we cannot 
remember that we have ever had a case 
of natural swarming under the ¢ ircum- 
stances mentioned, and think at least 
they are unusual, yet we have seen colo- 
nies after they had got the swarming fev- 
er, that swarmed when every other frame 
was an empty one, and in one case they 
swarmed with the combs spread over an 
area of several feet outside the hive while 
we were extracting. 

Now we still think that had their comks 
been faithfully emptied with the extractor 
aS & preventive, they would never have 
had this swarming fever; however, Mrs. 
Tupper should know best for she has had 
much more experience with natural natur- 
al swarming, we presume, than we have, 
for our experience has been mainly with 
bees that were not allowed to swarm. 
OE 

Is there any danger of getting brood 
chilled so as to destroy it while transferr- 
ing? It seems to me there might be al- 
though I think I have never seen any 
thing in print to that effect. A Supserimer. 

We have never had brood chilled in 
transferring, but have known unsealed 
brood to chill when combs were lifted to 
the upper story too early in the season, 
but this only occurred when the nights 
were so cool as to be slightly frosty, caus- 
ing the bees to desert the combs and go 
below. We have made no accurate ex- 
periment, but think brood could be kept 


out of the hive a short time, say a couple 
of hours, with a temperature as low as 
40° and in warm weather, say from 60° to 
80° brood will keep sealed up safely until 
it is hatched. Unsealed larvae would of 
course need feeding, but where well sup- 
plied with food, they will keep alive one 
day and in some cases two days, and we 
think very small larvae just hatched from 
the egg may be our best way of mailing 
comb for queen rearing, for short dis- 
tances. 


Sn EP - 

Ir has been observed, probably, that we 
advised bars of folded tin instead of wire 
cloth for our extractor. Further experi- 
ment satisfies us that tinned wire cloth is 
better, (as it mars combs less) which can 
be laid against the tin strips and fastened 
by folding the ends over the top and bot- 
tom bars. Wire cloth should be about 
five meshes to the inch of small wire. We 


can furnish the proper kind, both sheets, 
by mail for 25c., and the same will be 
sent without charge to all those having 
purchased Extractors of us, on applica- 
uon. 


—— ~—~ee -  ———- 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Problems crowd- 
ed out this month, as you'see. 
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NOTICE, 
“fk there ave any goods in this case that 
JU do not give ENTIRE SATISFACTION in ev- 
~~ery respect, you will do us a great fav 
ov by returning them at our expense. 

We are so well pleased with the above 
—which came a few days ago in a bex of 
yoods from a first class business house in 
New York—that we have copied it here, 
and it expresses our sentiments exactly, 
only we should end the sentence hy say- 
ing “tellus wherein we do not meet your 
approval.” 

We have abundance of complimentary 
letters in regard to our “ Gleanings, ’ 
which we-forbear publishing because of 
‘native modesty,’ for one thing, and that 
we can't see how such letters really assist 
our readers with their bees, for another; 
besides every one can see for themselves 
whether our paper is of yalue to them, 
Now the point is, we have had too few 
criticisms: we don't believe all are pleas- 
ed with us, and those are the ones we 
should liketohearfrom. The same might 
apply to the simple hive we have recom- 
mended, and ebjections and even abuse 
has come quite freely from some sources, 
but none from those who have made and 
tried them. We are quite anxious to hear 
that the plan of making and using hives 
pleases others as it does us, and if itdon t, 
wherein lies the trouble? but we do not 
value criticism from those who have never 
seen the article criticised. 

We are glad to learn that many of our 
friends have rigged up saws and are doing 
x good work in making hives for them- 
selves and neighbors. To aid our friends 
who wish to set up in the business, we 
copy a neat little circular received a few 
days ayo: 

Dickinson PansonaGe, Spring of 1873. 

To my fellow hee keepers in Cumber- 
land Valley, I offer a superior Movable. 
Com) Hive at about the price of the com- 
non hox or chamber one. The box is of 
the style used and recommended by A. I. 
Root, Medina, O.,—one of our most suc- 
cessful Apiarians, and whose articles in 
the American Bee Journal, over the sig- 
nature of ‘‘ Novice’ have done so much 
to simplify and popularize the whole bus- 
iness of Apiculture,—and well deserves 
the name it has received, ‘‘ Simplicity 
Hive.” Having built a buzz saw express- 
ly for the cutting of this hive, I can sell it 
at a price much below the cost of produc- 
tion “by hand.” Terms—‘ Trust” till 
September: then $3 cash paid by you, for 
the hive, or $3 paid to you for the bees— 
as you prefer. A. 8S. Woopsery, 

Dickinson, Cumberiand Co., Pa. 
oH oo 


HONEY COLUMN, 


ngawo barrels extra thick white clover 
=) honey, for which we want loc. per 
Ib, In quantities of 5 Ibs. or less, 20c. 
per lb, If we can't get that price, we are 
tirmly resolved to keep it “forever and 
ever.” A. J, Roor & Co. 








